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Reviews and Notes 

The First Century of the Public Schools of Tippecanoe County. 
By Brainard Hooker, County Superintendent, Lafay- 
ette, 1916. 

This is a historic and pictorial review of school work of 
Tippecanoe county. The most attractive feature of the book 
to an outsider is the illustrations. First are pictures repre- 
senting the past — a grist-mill, a saw-mill, Harrison Monu- 
ment, Fort Ouiatenon, Soldiers' Home, Prophet's Rock, the 
Last Wooden Bridge, etc. Then comes a series of school- 
houses, first a log house, then a box house with the boards on 
end (French fashion), then the weatherboarded cottage style, 
then the red brick, and last are the pictures of eighteen mod- 
ern buildings built since 1907. Sketches of the principal edu- 
cators are given, as well as short accounts of the evolution 
of the various schools of the county. A set of maps shows 
the organization of the townships of the county. Altogether, 
it is a very appropriate little centennial volume — just about 
enough reading to explain the illustrations and just about 
enough pictures to illustrate the reading. 

History of Hancock County, Indiana. By George J. Rich- 
man, B.L. William Mitchell Printing Co,, Greenfield, 
Ind., 1916. $5.00. 

The author in this book has achieved what he states in 
his preface was his aim — "to trace the growth of the county 
from a wilderness to what it is today." Throughout the book 
the past is set over against and compared with the present. 
In the illustrations the old courthouse is pictured with the 
new; the old county seminary with a modern school; the old 
church with the new; the old Masonic temple with the new; 
the old pioneer with the modern descendant. The 815 large 
pages constitute an endcyclopedia of information concerning 
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the county, arranged in readable order. The general history 
of the county is followed by that of the townships. The 
social phases of the history, education, military annals, pol- 
itics, temperance, literature, the legal and medical professions 
follow, and most interesting are the many biographical de- 
tails woven in. There are no paid biographies. List of county 
and townships officers are given. Fraternal and benevolent 
societies, commercial companies, the newspapers — in short, 
there is so much that one is surprised at the activity of mod- 
ern society. As a history of a typical Indiana county, Han- 
cock offers a fine field for sociological and historical study. 
Mr. Richman has done a favor for his county which will be 
appreciated as long as the descendants of its present inhab- 
itants live there. 

Bulletin No. 8 of the Indiana Historical Commission, De- 
cember, 1916, contains the record of the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Indiana's admission into the 
Union. The celebration took place in the state house at In- 
dianapolis December 11, 1916. The centennial address was 
delivered by Prof. James A. Woodburn. His theme was "The 
Foundations of the Commonwealth." The theme was a fa- 
vorite one and the address was entirely worthy of the occa- 
sion. Hon. William Dudley Foulke of Richmond read a cen- 
tennial ode full not only of patriotic fervor but of poetic 
qualities. 

The American Historical Review for January has for its 
leading article President George L. Burr's address to the 
American Historical Association on the "Freedom of His- 
tory." Other articles are by Herbert C. Bell on "The West 
India Trade Before the Revolution"; Victor Coffin on "Cen- 
sorship and Literature Under Napoleon," and by Carl R. Fish 
on "Social Relief in the Northwest During the Civil War." 

The Iowa Journal of History and Politics for January has 
a discussion of special legislation in Iowa by Ivan L. Pollock; 
an article on "Recent Liquor Legislation in Iowa," by Dan E. 
Clark, and a "History of the Congregational Church of Iowa 
City," by Joseph S. Heffner. 



